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MORNING LESSON. 



Akd it came to pass, that there went out some of the people on the seyenth 
day for to gather [the manna], and they found none. And the Lobd said nnto 
Moses, How long refuse ye to keep roy commandments and my laws 1 See. 
for that the Lobd hath given you the sabbath, therefore he giveth you on the 
sixth day the bread of two days : abide ye every man in his place ; let no man 
go out of his place on the seventh day. So the people rested on the seventh 
day, — Exodua xvi^ 27 - 30. 

Remember the sabbath-day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor and 
do all thy work : but the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God : in 
it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates : for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
in them is, and rested the seventh day : wherefore the Lord blessed the sab- 
bath-day, and hallowed it. — Exodu$ xx., 8-11. 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak thou also unto the children 
of Israel, saying. Verily my sabbaths ye shall keep : for it is a sign between me 
and you throughout your generations ; that ye may know that I am the Lord 
that doth sanctify you. Te shall keep the sabbath therefore ; for it is holy unto 
yon : every one that defileth it shall surely be put to death : for whosoever 
doeth any work therein, that soul shall be cut off from among his people. Six 
days may work be done ; but in the seventh is the sabbath of rest, holy to the 
Lord : whosoever doeth any work in the sabbath-day, he shall surely be put to ' 
death. Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the sabbath, to observe the 
sabbath throughout their generations, for a perpetual covenant. It is a sign 
between me and the children of Israel for ever: for in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, and on the seventh day he rested, and was refreshed. 

— Exodut xxxi., 12-17. 

And Moses gathered all the congregation of the children of Israel together, 
and said unto them, These are the words which the Lord hath commanded, 
that ye should do them. Six days shall work be done ; but on the seventh day 
there shall be to you a holy day, a sabbath of rest to the Lord : whosoever 
doeth work therein shall be put to death. Ye shall kindle no fire throughout 
your habitations upon the sabbath-day. — Exodtu xxxv., 1-3. 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying. Speak unto the children of Israel, 
and bid them that they make them fringes in the borders of their garments. 
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throughoat their generations, and that they pat upon the fringe of the 
borders a riband of blue : and it shall be unto you for a fringe, that je ma/ 
look upon it, and remember all the commandments of the Lobd, and do them. 

— iViim6fr»XY^ 37-39. 

And while the children of Israel were in the wilderness, they found a roan 
that gathered sticks upon the sabbath-day. And they that found him gathering' 
sticks brought him unto Moses and Aaron, and unto all the congregation : and 
they put him in ward, because it was not declared what should be done to him. 
And the Lobd said unto Moses, The man shall be surely put to death : all the 
congregation shall stone him with stones without the camp. And all the 
congregation brought him without the camp, and stoned him with stoneS) and 
he died ; as the Lobd commanded Moses. — Numbert xv., 32 - 36. 



At that time Jesus went on the Sabbath-day through the com ; and his 
disciples were an hungered and began to pluck the ears of com, and to eat. 
But when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto him. Behold, thy disciples do that 
which is not lawful to do upon the Sabbath-day. But he said unto them, Hare 
ye not read what David did when he was an hungered, and they that were with 
him ; how he entered into the house of God, and did eat the shew-bread, which 
was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them which were with him, but only 
for the priests 1 Or have ye not read in the law, how that on the Sabbath-days 
the priests in the temple profane the Sabbath, and are blameless ? But I say 
unto you, that in this place is one greater than the temple. But if ye had 
known what this meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye. would 
not have condemned the guiltless. For the Son of man is Lord even of 
the Sabbath-day. And when he was departed thence, he went into their 
synagogue: and, behold, there was a man which had his hand withered. 
And they asked him, saying. Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath-days ? that 
they might accuse him. And he said unto them. What man shall there be 
among you that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the Sabbath- 
day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift it out 1 How much then is a man 
better than a sheep ? Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the Sabbath-days. 
Th^i saith he to the man. Stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched it forth ; 
and it was restored whole, like as the other. Then the Pharisees went out, and 
held a council against him, how they might destroy him. — Matlhew xiL, 1 - 14. 
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SERMON. 



Makk II., 27. 
THE SABBATH WAS MADB FOR MAN, AND NOT MAN FOB THB SABBATH. 

From past ages we have received many valuable 
institutions that have grown out of the transient 
wants or the permanent nature of man. Amongst 
these are two which have done a great service in 
promoting the civilization of mankind, which still 
continue amongst us. I speak now of the institu- 
tion of Sunday and that of Preaching. By the one 
a seventh part of the time is separated from the 
common pursuits of life, in order that it may be 
devoted to bodily relaxation and to the culture of 
the spiritual powers of man; — by the other a large 
body of men, in most countries the best educated 
class, are devoted to the cultivation of these spiritual 
powers. Such at least is the theory of those two 
institutions, be their effect in practice what it may. 
This morning let ijs look at one of them, and so I 
invite your attention to some thoughts relathhe 
TO THE Sunday — to the most Christian and prof- 
itable USE of that day. 
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There is a stricter party of Christians amongst 
us, who speak out their opinions concerning the 
Sunday ; this comprises what are commonly called 
the more "evangelical" sects. There is a party 
less strict in many particulars, comprising what are 
commonly called the more " UberaJ " sects. They 
have hitherto been comparatively silent on this 
theme. Their opinions about the Sunday have 
not usually been so plainly spoken out, but have 
been made apparent by their actions, by occa- 
sional and passing words, rather than by full, 
distinct, and emphatic declarations. The stricter 
party of late years have been growing a Uttle more 
strict; the party less strict likewise advance in the 
opposite direction. Recently a call has been pub- 
lished by a few men for a convention to consult 
and take some steps towards the less rigid course, 
for the purpose, as I understand it, of making the 
Sunday even more valuable that it is now. I take 
it for granted that both parties desire to make the 
best possible use of the Sunday — the use most 
conducive to the highest interests of mankind; 
that they desire this equally. There are good men 
on both sides, the more and the less strict, — pious 
men, in the best sense of that word, may be found 
on both sides. There is no need of imputing bad 
motives to either party in order to explain the dif- 
ference between the two. 

Such is the aspect of the two parties in the field, 
looking opposite ways, but at one another. It 
seems likely that there will be a quarrel, and, as is 
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usual in such cases, hard words on each side, hard 
thoughts and unkind feelings on both sides* Be- 
fore the quarrel begins, and our eyes are bUnded 
by the dust of controversy; before our blood is fired, 
and we become wholly incapable of judgment — 
let us look coolly at the matter, and ask. Do we 
need any change in respect to the observance of 
the Sunday? Are the present opinions respecting 
the Origin, Nature, and original Design of that 
institution just and true ? Is the present mode of 
observing it the most profitable that can be devised? 
The inquiry is one of great importance. 

To answer these questions it is necessary to go 
back a little into the history of the Hebrew Sab- 
bath and the Christian Sunday. However, it is not 
needful to go much into detail, or consume this 
precious hour in a learned discussion on antiqua- 
rian matters which concem none but scholars. 

With the Hebrews the actual observance of Sat- 
urday, the Sabbath, as a day of rest, seems to be of 
pretty late origin. The first mention of it in au- 
thentic Hebrew history, as actually observed, oc- 
curs about two hundred years after Samuel, and 
about six hundred after Moses — a little less than 
nine hundred before Christ. The passage is found 
in 2 Kings, iv. 23 : a child had died, as the narrative 
relates, — the mother wished to send for EUsha, 
" the man of God." Her husband objects, saying, 
"wherefore wilt thou go to him to-day? it is neither 
New Moon nor Sabbath." This connection with 
the New Moon is significant. In the earlier histor- 
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ical books of Joshua, Judges, the two books of 
Samuel, and the first of Kings, there is no mention 
of the Sabbath, — not the least allusion to it. 

This seems to have been the origin of its observ- 
ance: — The worship of one Grod, with the distinc- 
tive name Jehovah^ gradually got estabUshed in 
the Hebrew nation; for this they seem largely 
indebted to Moses. Gradually this worship of 
Jehovah became connected with a body of priests, 
who were regularly organized at length, and claim- 
ed descent from Levi — some of them from Aaron, 
his celebrated descendant, the elder brother of 
Moses. The rise of the Levitical priesthood is re- 
markable, and easily traced in the Old Testament. 
Some books are entirely destitute of a Levitical 
spirit, such as Genesis and Judges; others are 
filled with it, as Leviticus, Deuteronomy, and the 
books of Chronicles. With the priesthood it seems 
there came the observance of certain days for re- 
ligious or festal purposes, — New Moon days. Full 
Moon days, and the like. These seem to have been 
derived from the nations about them, with whom 
the moon — deified as Astarte, the Queen and 
Mother of Heaven, and under other names — was 
long an object of worship. The observance of those 
days points back to the period when Fetichism, 
the worship of Nature, was the prominent form of 
religion. With the other days of religious observ- 
ance came the seventh day, called the Salhath. 
No one knows its true historical origin. The state- 
ment respecting its origin in the fourth command- 
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ment, and elsewhere in the Old Testament, can 
hardly be accepted as literally trae by any one in 
this century. No scientific man in the present 
stage of philosophic inquiry will believe that God 
created the universe in six days, and then rested on 
the seventh. Did other nations observe this day 
before the Hebrews; was it also connected with 
some fetichistic form of worship ; what was the 
historical event which led to the selection of that 
day in special ? This it is easy to ask, but perhaps 
not possible to answer. These are curious ques- 
tions ; they are of little practical importance to us 
at this moment. 

After the Hebrew institutions of religion got 
fixed — the worship of Jehovah, the Levitical 
priesthood, and the peculiar forms of sacrifice — 
it became common to refer their origin back to the 
time of Moses, a man who lived fourteen or fifteen 
hundred years before Christ. Since few memori- 
als from his age have come down to us, it is plain 
we can know little of him. But from the impres- 
sion which his character left on his nation, and 
through them on the whole world ; from the myths 
so early connected with his name — it seems pret- 
ty clear that he was one of the greatest and most 
extraordinary men that ever Uved. Mankind sel- 
dom tell great things of little men. It is difficult 
to say what share he had in making the laws of 
the Hebrew nation which are commonly referred 
to him, — and, as it is popularly taught, revealed to 
him directly by Jehovah. Perhaps we are not safe 
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in referring to him even the whole of the Ten 
Commandments — surely not in any one of their 
present forms.* Was the Sabbath observed as a 
day of rest before Moses ? Was its observance 
enforced by him ? Was it ever known to him ? 
These are questions not easily answered. This 
only is certain : from the time of Moses to that of 
Jehoram, a period of about six hundred years, there 
is no historical mention of its observance, not the 
least allusion to it Yet we have documents which 
treat of that period, — the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and the Kings, — some of them historical 
documents, which go into the minute detail of the 
national pecaUarities, and were evidently written 
with a good deal of concern for strict integrity and 
truth ; they refer to the national rite of circum- 
cision. Now, if the Sabbath had been observed 
during that period, it is difficult to believe it would 
have received no passing notice in those historical 
books. But not only is there no mention of it 
therein, none even in the times of David and Sol- 
omon, who favored the priesthood so strongly; 
but in the book of Chronicles, the most Levitical 
book in the Bible, at a date more than two hun- 
dred years later than the time of Jehoram, it is dis- 
tinctly declared that the Sabbath had not been kept 
for nearly five hundred years.! But even if this 

* These celebrated commandments have come down to us in 
three distinct forms ; namely, Jn Exodus xx., in Exodus xxxiv., and in 
Dent. v. The difierences between these several codes are quite re- 
markable and significant. 

t 2 Chron., xxxvi., 21. 
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statement is trae, which is scarcely probable, it is 
plain from the frequent mention of the Sabbath in 
the writings of the prophets of the latter part of that, 
period — Isaiah, Jeremiah, and others — that the in- 
stitution was one well known and highly regarded 
by religious men. After the return from the Baby- 
lonian exile, it seems to have been kept with con- 
siderable rigor; this we learn from the book of 
Nehemiah. 

The Hebrew Law, as it is contained in the Pen- 
tateuch, is a singular mixture of conflicting stat- 
utes, evidently belonging to different ages, many of 
them wholly unsuitable to the condition of the peo- 
ple when the laws are alleged to have been given. 
However, they are all referred back to the time of 
Moses in the Pentateuch itself, and by the popular 
theology at tlie present day. In the Law the 
command is given to keep the seventh day as a 
day of rest, and that command is referred distinctly 
to Jehovah himself The reason is given for choos- 
ing that day: — "for in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, and on the seventh day he 
RESTED AND WAS REFRESHED ; " the Sabbath, therefore, 
was to be kept in commemoration of the fact that 
afler Jehovah had spent the week in creating the 
world, " he rested and was refreshed." It was to 
be a Day of Rest for master and slave, for man and 
beast A special sacrifice was offered on that day, 
in addition to the usual ceremonies, but no pro- 
vision was made for the religious instruction of the 
people. The Sabbath was what its Hebrew name 
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implies, a Rest from all labor. The Law, in gen- 
eral terms, forbade all work ; but, not content with 
that, it descends to minute details, specifically pro- 
hibiting by statute the gathering or preparation of 
food on the Sabbath, even of food to be consumed 
on that day itself; the lighting of a fixe, or the re- 
moval from one's place ; and, by a decision where 
the statute did not apply, forbade the gathering of 
sticks of wood. The punishment for violating the 
Sabbath in general, or in any one of these particu- 
lars, was death; — "whosoever doeth work therein 
shall be put to death." However, amusement was 
not prohibited, nor eating and drinking, — only 
work. The command "let no man go out of his 
place on the seventh day," at a later period, was 
, hberally interpreted, and a man was allowed to go 
two thousand cubits, a Sabbath-day's journey. 

Long after the time of Moses some of the He- 
brews returned from exile amopgst a more civil- 
ized and refined people. It seems probable that 
only the stricter portion returned and established 
themselves in the land of their fathers. Nehemiah, 
their leader, enforced the observance of the Sab- 
bath with a strictness and rigor of which earUer 
times afibrd no evidence. But the nation was not 
content with making it a day of idlenesa They 
established synagogues, where the people freely 
assembled on the Sabbath and other public days, 
for religious instruction, and thus founded an excel- 
lent institution which has shown itself firuitful of 
good results. So far as I know, that is the earUest 
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instance on record of provision being made for the 
regular religious instruction of the whole people. 
Experience has shown its value, and now all the 
most highly civilized nations of the earth have es- 
tablished similar institutions. However, in the 
synagogues the business of religious instruction 
was not at all in the hands of the priests, but in 
those of the people, acting in their primary charac- 
ter without regard to Levitical establishments. A 
priest, as such, is never an instracter of the people; 
he is to go through his ritual, not beyond it 

It is easy to learn from the New Testament what 
were the current opinions about the Sabbath in the 
time of Christ. It was unlawful to gather a head 
of wheat on the Sabbath, as a man walked through 
the fields; it was unlawful to cure a sick man, 
though that cure could be effected by a touch or a 
word ; unlawful for a man to walk home and carry 
the light cushion on which he had lain. What 
was unlawful was reckoned wicked also ; for what 
is a Crime in the eyes of the priest, he commonly 
pretends is likewise a Sin before the eyes of God. 
Yet it was not unlawful to eat, drink, and be merrj^ 
on the Sabbath ; nor to lift a sheep out of the ditch; 
nor to quarrel with a man who came to deliver 
mankind from their worst enemies. It was lawful 
to perform the rite of circumcision on the Sabbath, 
but unlawful to cure a man of any sickness. Je- 
sus once placed these two — the allowing of that 
ritual mutilation and the prohibition of the humane 
act of curing the sick on the Sabbath — in ridic- 
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ulous contrast* In the fourth gospel he goes fur- 
ther, and actually denies the alleged ground for 
the original institution of the Sabbath ; he denies 
that God had ever ceased from his work, or rested : 
"My Father worketh hitherto." However, in ef- 
fecting these cures he committed a capital offence ; 
the Pharisees so regarded it, and took measures to 
ensure his punishment It does not appear that 
they were illegal measures. It is probable they 
took regular and legal means to bring him to con- 
dign punishment as a Sabbath-breaker. He es- 
caped by flight 

Such was the Sabbath with the Hebrews, such 
the recorded opinion of Jews concerning it There 
were also other days in which labor was forbidden, 
but with them we have nothing to do at present. 
Jesus taught the Absolute ReUgion — Piety and 
Goodness without limitation ; of course, then, the 
new wine of Christianity could not be put into the 
old bottles of the Jews. Their fast-days and Sab- 
bath days, their rites and forms, were not for him. 

Now, not long after the death of Christ, his fol- 
lowers became gradually divided into two partiea 
First, there were the Jewish Christians ; that was 
the oldest portion, the Old School of Christians. 
They are mentioned in ecclesiastical history as the 
Ebionites, Nazarenes, and under yet 'other names. 
Peter and James were the great men in that divi- 

* John v., 1-18, and vii., 19-24. 
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sion of the early Christians. Matthew, and the 
author of the gospel according to the Hebrews, 
were their evangeUsts. The church at Jerusalem 
was their stronghold. They kept the whole He- 
brew Law ; all its burthensome ritual, its circum- 
cision and its sacrifices, its New-moon days and its 
Full-moon days. Sabbaths, fasts, and feeists; the 
first fifteen bishops of the church at Jerusalem 
were circumcised Jews. It seems to me they mis- 
understood Jesus fatally; counting him nothing 
but the Messiah of the Old Testament, and Chris- 
tianity, therefore, nothing but Judaism brightened 
up and restored to its original purity. 

I have often mentioned how strongly Matthew 
— takmg him for the author of the first gospel — 
favors this way of thinking. He represents Jesus 
as commanding his disciples to observe all the 
Mosaic law as the Pharisees interpreted that law,* 
though such a command is utterly inconsistent 
with the general spirit of Christ's teachings, and 
even with his plain declaration, as preserved in 
other parts of the same gospel. It is worthy of 
note that this command is peculiar to Matthew. 
But there is another instance of the same Jewish 
tendency, though not so obvious at first sight 
Matthew represents Jegus as saying, " The son of 
man," that is, the Messiah, "is Lord even of the 
Sabbath day." Accordingly, he is competent to 
expound the law correctly, and determine what is 

* Mark xxiii., 1 - 3. 
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lawful to do on that day. In Matthew, therefore, 
Jesus, in his character of Messiah, is represented 
as giving a judicial opinion, and ruhng that it "is 
lawful to do well on the Sabbath days." Now, 
Mark and Luke represent it a little different In 
Mark, Jesus himself declares that "the Sabbath 
was made for man and not man for the Sabbath." 
Matthew entirely omits that remarkable saying. 
According to Mark, Jesus declares in general terms 
that man is of more consequence than the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, while Matthew only con- 
siders that the Messiah is " Lord of the Sabbath 
day." The cause of this diversity is quite plain. 
Matthew was a Jewish Christian, and thought 
Christianity was nothing but restored Judaism. 

The other psirty may be called liberal Chris- 
tians, though they must not be confounded with 
the party which now bears that name. They were 
the New School of the early Christians. They re- 
jected the Hebrew Law so far as it did not rest on 
human nature, and considered that Christianity 
was a new thing ; Christ not a mere Jew, but a 
imiversal man, who had thrown down the wall of 
partition between Jews and Gentiles. All the old, 
artificial distinctions, therefore, were done away 
with at once. Paul was the head of the liberal 
party among the primitive Christians. He was 
considered a " heretic " ; and though he was more 
efficient than any of the other early preachers 
of Christianity, yet the author of the Apocalypse 
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thought him not worthy of a place in the foun- 
dation of the New Jerusalem, which rests on 
the twelve apostles * The fourth gospel is writ- 
ten wholly in the interest of this party; James 
is not mentioned in it at all, and Peter plays but 
a quite subordinate part, and is thrown into the 
shade by John. The disciples are spoken of 
as often misunderstanding their great teacher. 
These peculiarities cannot be considered as acci- 
dental; they are monuments of the controversy 
then going on between the two parties. Paul 
stood in direct opposition to the Jewish Christians. 
This is plain from the epistle to the Galatians, in 
which the heads of the rival sects appear very 
unlike the description given of them in the book 
of Acts. The observance of Jewish sacred days 
was one of the subjects of controversy. Let us 
look only at the matter of the Sabbath, as it came 
in question between the two parties. Paul exalts 
Christ far above the messianic predictions of the 
Old Testament, calling him an image of the invisi- 
ble God, and declaring that all the fulness of divin- 
ity dwells in him, and adds, that he had annulled 
the old Hebrew Law. " Therefore," says Paul, " let 
no man judge you in meat or in drink, or in respect 
of a holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sab- 
bath."t Here he distinctly states the issue be- 
tween the two Christian sects. Elsewhere he 
speaks of the Jewish party as men that "would 
pervert the gospel of Christ," by teaching that 

* Rev. xxi., 14. t Coloss. ii., 16. 
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a man was "justified by the works of the law;" 
that is, by a minute observance of the Hebrew rit- 
uaL* Paul rejects the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment The Law of Moses was but a schoolmaster's 
servant to bring us to Christ ; man had come to 
Christ, and needed that servant no longer ; the Law 
was a taskmaster and guardian set over man in his 
minority, now he had come of age, and was " free ; " 
the Law was a shadow of good things and they had 
come ; it was a law of sin and death, which no 
man could bear, and now the law of the Spirit of 
Life as revealed by Jesus Christ had made men 
free firom the law of sin and death. Such was the 
work of the glorious gospel of the blessed God. 
Thus sweeping off the authority of the old Law in 
general, he proceeds to particulars; he rejects cir- 
cumcision, and the offering of sacrifices ; rejects 
the distinction of nations as Jew and Gentile ; the 
distinction of meats as clean and unclean, and all 
distinction of days, as holy and not holy. If one 
man thought one day holier than another day ; if 
another man thought all days equally holy — he 
would have each man trae to his conviction, but 
not seek to impose that conviction on his brothers. 
Such was Paul's opinion of " the Law of Moses;" 
such, of the Sabbath; the Christians were not 
" subject to ordinances." 

Let us come now to the common practice of the 

* Galat. i. - v. 
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early Christiana The apostles went about and 
preached Christianity as they severally understood 
it They spoke as they found opportunity ; on the 
Sabbath to the Jews in the synagogues, and on 
other days as they found time and hearera It 
does not appear from the New Testament that they 
limited themselves to any particular day; they 
ivere missionaries, and remained but a little while 
in a place, making the most of their time. It 
seems that the early Christians who lived in large 
towns, met every day for religious purposes But 
as that would be found inconvenient, one day 
came to be regarded as the regular time of their 
meetings. The Jewish Christians observed the 
Sabbath with Pharisaic rigor, while the hberal 
Christians neglected it But both parties of Chris- 
tians observed, at length, the first day of the week 
as a peculiar day. No one knows when this observ- 
ance of the Sunday began ; it is difficult to find 
proof in the New Testament that the apostles re- 
garded it as a peculiar day; it seems plain that 
Paul did not But it is certain that in the second 
century after Jesus, the Christians in general did 
so regard it, and perhaps all of them. Why was 
the Sunday chosen as the regular day for religious 
meeting? It was regarded as the day on which 
Jesus rose from the dead ; and, following the myth- 
ical account in Genesis, it was the day on which 
God began the creation and actually created 
the light Here there were two reasons for the 
selection of that day; both are frequently men- 
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tioned by the early Christian writers. Sunday, 
therefore, was to them a symbol of the New Crea- 
tion and of the Light that had come into the world. 
The liberal Christians, in separating from the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, would naturally exalt the new reUg- 
ious day; but Athanasius,'! think, is the first who 
ascribes a divine origin to the institution of Sunday. 
He says, " the Lord changed this day from the Sab- 
bath to the Sunday ; " but Athanasius Uved three 
centuries after Christ, and seems to have knovm 
Uttle about the matter. 

The officers and the order of services in the 
churches on the Sunday seem derived from the us- 
ages of the Jewish synagogues. The Sunday was 
thus observed : — the people came together in the 
morning ; the exercises consisted of readings from 
the Old Testament and such writings of the Chris- 
tians as the assembly saw fit to have read to them. 
Li respect to these writings there was a wide dif- 
ference in the different churches, some accepting 
more and others less. The overseer, or bishop, 
made an address, perhaps an exposition of the pas- 
sage of Scripture. Prayers were said and hymns 
chanted ; the Lord's supper was celebrated. The 
form no doubt differed, and widely, too, in differ- 
ent places. It was not the form of servitude but 
the spirit of freedom, they observed. But all these 
things were done, likewise, on other days; the 
Lord's supper even could be celebrated on any day, 
and is on every day by the Catholic church, even 
now; for the Catholics have been true to the early 
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practices in more points than the Protestants are 
willing to admit In some places it is certain there 
was a "communion" every day. Sunday was re- 
garded holy by the early Christians, just as certain 
festivals are regarded holy by the Catholics, the 
Episcopalians, and the Lutherans, at this day ; as 
the New Englanders regard Thanksgiving day as 
holy. Other days, likewise, were regarded as ho- 
ly ; were used in the same manner as the Sunday. 
Such days were observed in honor of particular 
events in the life of Jesus> or in honor of saints and 
martyrs, or they were days consecrated by older 
festivals belonging to the more ancient forms of 
religion. In the Catholic church such days are 
still numerous. It is only the Puritans who have 
completely rejected them, and they have been 
obUged to substitute new ones in their place. 
However, there was one peculiarity of the Sunday 
which distinguished it from most or all other days. 
It was a day of reUgious rejoicing. On other days 
the Christians knelt in prayer : on the Sunday they 
stood up on joyful feet, for Light had come into 
the world. Sunday was a day flf gladness and 
rejoicing. The early Christians had many fasts ; 
they were commonly held on Wednesdays and 
Fridays often on Saturday also, the more com- 
pletely to get rid of the Jewish superstition which 
consecrated that day ; but on Sunday there must 
be no fast He would be a heretic who should 
fast on Sunday. It is strictly forbidden in the 
" canons of the apostles " ; a clergyman must be 
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degraded and a layman excommunicated, for the 
offence. Says St Ignatius, in the second century, 
if the epistle be genuine, " Every lover of Christ 
feasts on the Lord's day." " We deem it wicked," 
says Tertullian, in the third century, " to fast on the 
Sunday, or to pray on our knees." " Oh," says St 
Jerome, "that we could fast on the Sunday, as 
Paul did and they that were with him." St Am- 
brose says, the " Manichees were damned for fasting 
on the Lord's day." At this day the Catholic 
church allows no fast on Sunday; even Lent 
ceases on that day. 

It does not appear that labor ceased on Sunday, 
in the earUest age of Christianity. But when Sun- 
day became the regular and most important day 
for holding religious meetings, less labor must of 
course be performed on that day. At length it 
became conmion in some places to abstain from 
ordinary work on the Sunday. It is not easy to 
say how early this was brought about But after 
Christianity had become "respectable," and found 
its way to the ranks of the wealthy, cultivated, and 
powerful, laws got enacted in its favor. Now, the 
Romans, like all other ancient nations, had certain 
festal days in which it was not thought proper to 
labor unless work was pressing. It was disreputa- 
ble to continue common labor on such days with- 
out an urgent reason ; they were pretty numerous 
in the Roman calendar. Courts did not sit on 
those days; no pubUc business was transacted. 
They were observed as Christmas and the more 
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important Saints' days in Catholic countries; as 
Thanksgiving day and the Fourth of July with ua 
In the year three hundred and twenty-one, Con- 
stantine, the first emperor of Rome, placed Sunday 
among their ferial days. This was perhaps the 
first legislative action concerning the day. The 
statute forbids labor in tovois, but expressly ex- 
cludes all prohibition of field-labor in the coun- 
try.* About three hundred and sixty-six or seven, 
the Council of Laodicea decreed that Christians 
"ought not to Judaize and be idle on the Sab- 
bath, but to work on that day ; especially observ- 
ing the Lord's day, and if it is possible, as Chris- 
tians, resting firom labor." Afterwards the Emperor 
Theodosius forbade certain public games on Sun- 
day, Christmas, Epiphany, and the whole time from 
Easter to Pentecost Justinian likewise forbade 
theatrical exhibitions, races in the circus, and the 
fights of wild beasts, on Sunday, under severe pen- 
alties. This was done in order that the religious 
services of the Christians might not be disturbed. 
By his laws the Sunday continued to be a day in 
which public business was not to be transacted. 
But the Christmas days, the fifteen days of Easter, 
and numerous other days previously observed by 
Christians or Pagans were put in the same class by 
the law. All this it seems was done firom no super- 
stitious notions respecting those days, but for the 
sake of public utility and convenience. However, 

* Justinian, Cod., Lib. iii., Tit xii., 1. 3. 
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the rigor of the Jewish Sabbatical laws was by no 
means followed. Labors of love — opera carita- 
tis — were considered as suitable business for those 
days. The very statute of Theodosius recommended 
the emancipation of slaves on Sunday. All impedi- 
ments to their Uberation were removed on that day, 
and though judicial proceedings in all other mat- 
ters were forbidden on Sunday, an exception was 
expressly made in favor of emancipating slaves. 
This statute was preserved in the code of Justin- 
ian.* All these laws go to show that there were 
similar customs previously established among the 
Christians, without the aid of legislation. 

About the middle of the sixth century the Coun- 
cil of Orleans forbade labor in the fields, though it 
did not forbid travelling with cattle and oxen, the 
preparation of food, or any work necessary to the 
cleanliness of the house or the person — declaring 
that rigors of that sort belong more to a Jewish 
than to a Christian observance of the day. That, 
I think, is the earliest ecclesiastical decree which 
has come down to us forbidding field-labor in the 
country; a decree imknown till five hundred and 
thirty-eight years after Christ But before that, in 
the year three hundred and thirteen, the Council 
of Elvira in Spain decreed, that if any one in a city 
absented himself three Sundays consecutively fi-om 
the church, he should be suspended from com- 
munion for a short time. Such a regulation, how- 

* Cod., Lib. iii., Tit xii., 1. 2. See also 1. 3 and 11. 
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ever, was founded purely on considerations of pub- 
lic utility. Many Church Establishments have 
thought it necessary to protect themselves from 
desertion by similar penal laws. 

In Catholic countries, at the present day, the 
morning of Sunday is appropriated to public wor- 
ship, the people flocking to church. But the af- 
ternoon and evening are devoted to society, to 
amusement of various kind?. Nothing appears 
sombre, but every thing has a festive air; even the 
theatres are open. Sunday is like Christmas, or a 
Thanksgiving day in Boston, only the festive dem- 
onstrations are more public. It is so in the Protes- 
tant, countries on the continent of Europe. Work 
is suspended, public and private, except what is 
necesscury for the observance of the day; public 
lectures are suspended; public libraries closed; 
but galleries of paintings and statues are thrown 
open and crowded ; the pubUc walks are thronged. 
In southern Germany, and doubtiess elsewhere, 
young men and women may be seen in summer, 
of a Sunday -afternoon, dancing on the green, the 
clergyman, Protestant or Catholic, looking on and 
enjoying the cheerfulness of the young people. 
We think their mode of keepuig Sunday is unho- 
ly ; they, that ours is Jewish and Pharisaical In 
Paris, sometimes, courses of scientific lectures are 
delivered after the hours of religious services, to 
men who are busy during the week with other 
cares, and who gladly take the hours of their 
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only leisure day to gain a little intellectual instruc- 
tion. 

When England was a Catholic country Catholic 
notions of Sunday of course prevailed. Labor was 
suspended ; there was service in the churches and 
afterwards there were sports for the people, but 
they were attended with quarrelling, noise, uproar, 
and continual drunkennesa It was so after the 
Reformation. In the time of Elizabeth the laws 
forbade labor except in time of harvest, when it 
was thought right to work, if need were, and "save 
the thing that God hath sent" Some of the Prot- 
estants wished to reform those disorders, and con- 
vert the Sunday to a higher use. The government 
and sometimes the superior clergy, for a long time 
interfered to prevent the reform, often to protect 
the abuse. The "Book of Sports," appointed to 
be read in churches, is well known to us from the 
just indignation with which it filled our fathers. 

Now, it is plain that in England, before the Ref- 
ormation, the Sunday was not appropriated to its 
highest use ; not to the highest interests of man- 
kind ; no, not to the highest concerns which the 
people at that time were capable of appreciating. 
The attempts made then and subsequently, by 
government, to enforce the observance of the day 
for purposes not the highest, led to a fearful reac- 
tion ; that to other and counter-reactions. The ill 
consequences of those movements have not yet 
ceased on either side of the ocean. 

The Puritans represented the spirit of reaction 
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against ecclesiastical and other abases of their time 
and the age before them. Let me do these men 
no injustice. I honor the heroic virtues of our 
fathers not less because I see their faults ; see the 
cause of their faults and the occasion which de- 
manded such mascaUne and terrible virtues as the 
Puritans unquestionably possessed. I speak only 
of their doctrine of the Sunday; — they were driv- 
en from one extreme to the other, for oppression 
makes wise men mad. They took mainly the Old 
Testament notions of the Sabbath ; they interpret- 
ed them with the most Pharisaical rigor, and then 
applied them to the Sunday. Did they find no 
warrant for that rigor in the New Testament — 
they found enough in the Old; enough in their 
own character and their consequent notions of 
Grod. They thus introduced a set of ideas respect- 
ing the Sunday which the Christian church had 
never known before, and rigidly enforced an ob- 
servance thereof utterly foreign both to the letter 
and spirit of the New Testament. They made 
Sunday a terrible day ; a day of fear and of fasting, 
and of trembling under the terrors of the Lord. 
They even called it by the Hebrew name — the 
Sabbath. The Catholics had said it was not safe 
to trast the Scriptures in the hands of the People, 
for an inspired Word needed an Expositor also 
inspired. The abuse which the Puritans made of 
the Bible by their notions of the Sunday, seemed 
a fulfihnent of the Catholic prophecy. But the 
Catholics did not see what is plain to all men now 
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— that this very abuse of Sunday and Scripture 
was only the reaction against other abuses, ancient, 
venerated, and enforced by the Catholic church 
itself 

Every sect has some institution which is the 
symbol of its religious consciousness, though not 
devised for that purpose. With the early Chris- 
tians it was their love-feasts and communion ; with 
the Catholics it is their gorgeous ritual with its an- 
cient date and divine pretensions, — a ritual so im- 
posing to many ; with the Quakers, who scom all 
that is symboUc, the symbol equally appears in the 
plain dress and the plain speech, the broad brim, 
and thee and thou. With the Puritans this symbol 
was the Sabbath, -^- not the Sunday. Their Sab- 
bath was like themselves — ^^ austere, inflexible as 
their "divine decrees"; not human and of man, 
but Hebrew and of the Jews ; stem, cold, and sad. 

The Puritans were possessed with the sentiment 
of FEAR BEFORE GoD ; they had ideas analogous to 
that sentiment, and wrought out actions akin to 
those ideas. They brought to America their ideas 
and sentimenta Behold the effect of their actions. 
Let us walk reverently backward, with averted 
eyes, to cover up their folly, their shame, and their 
sin, as they could not walk to conceal the folly of 
their progenitors. The Puritans are the fathers of 
New England and her descendant states; the fa- 
thers of the American Idea; of most things in 
America that are good ; surely, of most that is best 
They «eem made on purpose for their work of 
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conquering a wilderness and founding a State. It 
is not with gentle hands, not with the dalUance of 
effeminate fingers, that such a task is done. The 
work required energy the most masculine, in heart, 
head, and hands. None but the Puritans could 
have done such a work. They could fast as no 
men ; none could work like them ; none preach ; 
none pray ; none could fight as they fought. They 
have left a most precious inheritance to men who 
have the same greatness of soul but have fallen on 
happier times. Yet this inheritance is fatal to mere 
imitators, who will go on planting of vineyards, 
where the first planter fell intoxicated with the fruit 
of his own toil. This inheritance is dangerous to 
men who will be no wiser than their ancestors. 
Let us honor the good deeds of our fathers; and 
not eat, but reverently bury their honored bones. 

The Puritans represented the natural reaction of 
mankind against old institutions that were absurd 
or tyrannical The CathoUc church had multiplied 
feast days to an extreme, and taken unnecessary 
pains to promote fun and frolic. The Puritans 
would have none of the Saints' days in their cal- 
endar ; thought sport was wicked, cut down May- 
poles, and punished a man who kept Christmas after 
the old fashion. The Catholic church had neglected 
her golden opportunities for giving the people mor- 
al and religious instruction ; had quite too much 
neglected public prayer and preaching, but relied 
mainly on sensuous instruments — architecture, 
painting, music In revenge, the Puritan had a 
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meeting-house plain as boards could make it ; tore 
the pictures to pieces ; thought an organ " was not 
of God," and had sermons long and numerous, and 
prayers full of earnestness, zeal, piety, and faith ; 
in short, possessed of all desirable things except — 
an end. Did the Catholics forbid the People the 
Bible, emphatically the Book of the People — the 
Puritan would read no other book ; called his chil- 
dren Hebrew names, and re-enacted " the laws of 
God" in the Old Testament, "until we can make 
better." Did Henry and Elizabeth underrate the 
People and overvalue the monarchy — Nature had 
her vengeance for that abuse, and the Puritan 
taught the world that kings, also, had a joint in 
their necka 

The Puritans went to the extreme in many 
things: in their contempt for amusements, for 
what was graceful in man or beautiful in woman ; 
in their scorn of art, of elegant literature, even of 
music ; in their general condemnation of the past, 
from which they would preserve Uttle excepting 
what was Hebrew; that, of course, they over-hon- 
ored as much as they undervalued all the rest. In 
their notions respecting the Sunday they went to 
the same extreme. The general reason is obvious. 
They wished to avoid old abuses, and thought they 
were not out of the water till they were in the fire. 
But there was a special reason, also. The English 
are the most empirical of all' nations. They love 
a fact more than an idea, and often cling to an his- 
torical precedent rather than obey a great trath 
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which transcends all precedenta This national 
tendency to external things, perhaps, helped lead 
them to these pecuUar notions of the Sabbath. 
The precedent they found in " the chosen people", 
and established, as they thought, by God himself. 

The ideas of the Puritans respecting the Sunday 
are still cherished in the popular theology of New- 
England. There is one party in our churches pos- 
sessed of many excellences, which has always had 
the merit of speaking out fully what it thinks and 
feels. At this day that party still represents the 
Puritanic opinions about the Sunday, though a lit- 
tle modified. They teach that God created the 
world in six days, and rested the seventh; that 
he commanded mankind, also, to rest on that day ; 
commanded a paan to be stoned to death for pick- 
ing up sticks of a Saturday ; that by divine author- 
ity the first day of the week was substituted for the 
seventh, and therefore that it is the religious duty 
of all men to rest from work on that day, for the 
Hebrew law of the Sabbath is binding on Chris- 
tians for ever. It is maintained that abstinence 
from work on Sunday is as much a religious duty 
as abstinence from theft or hatred ; that the day 
must be exclusively devoted to religion, in the 
technical sense of that word — to public or private 
worship, to religious reading, thought, or conversa- 
tion. To attend church on that day is thought 
to be a good in itself, though it should lead to no 
further good, and therefore a duty as imperative as 
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the duty of loving man and God. The preacher 
may not edify, still the duty of attending to his 
ministration of the Word remains the same ; for the 
attendance is a good in itself It is taught that 
work, that amusement, common conversation, the 
reading of a book not technically reUgious, is a 
sin, just as clearly a sin as theft or hatred, though 
perhaps not so great. Writing a letter, even, is 
denounced as a sin, though the letter be written 
for the purpose of arresting the progress of a war, 
and securing Ufe and freedom to miUions of men. 

Now, it is very plain that such ideas are not con- 
sistent with the truth. In the language of the 
church — they are a heresy. As we learn the facts 
of the case we must give up such ideas concerning 
the Sunday. It is like any other day. Christian- 
ity knows no classes of days, as holy or profane ; 
all days are the Lord's days, all time holy time. 

But then comes the other question. What is the 
best use to be made of the day ; the use most con- 
ducive to the highest interests of mankind ? Will 
it be most profitable to *-give up the Sunday", to 
use it as the CathoUcs do, as the Puritans did, or 
to adopt some other method? To answer these 
questions fairly, let us look and see the effects of 
the present notions about the Sunday, and the 
stricter mode of observing it here in New England. 
The experience of two hundred years is worth 
looking at Let us look at the good effects first 

The good and evil of any age are commonly 
bound so closely together, that in plucking up the 
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tares, there is danger lest the wheat also be up- 
rooted; at least trodden down. In America, es- 
pecially in New England, every thing is intense, 
with of course a tendency to extravagance — to fa- 
naticism. Look at some of the most obvious signs 
of that intensity. No conservatism in the world is 
so bigoted as American conservatism ; no democ- 
racy so intense. Nowhere else can you find such 
thorough-going defenders of the existing state of 
things, social, ecclesiastical, civil; such defenders 
of Drunkenness, Ignorance, Superstition, Slavery, 
and War; nowhere such radical enemies to the 
existing state of things ; such foes of drunkenness, 
ignorance, superstition, slavery, and war. No " re- 
vivals of religion" are like the American; none 
of old were like these. See how the American 
soldiers fight ; how the American men will work. 
Puritanism was intense enough in England; in 
the new world it was far more so. Our fathers 
were intense Calvinists; more Calvinistic than 
Calvin ; — they became Hopkinsian. They hated 
the Pope ; kings and bishops were their aversion. 
They feared God. Did they love Him — love Him 
as much ? They had an intense religious activity, 
but they had another intensity. It is better that 
we should say it, rather than men who do not 
honor them. That intensity of action when turned 
towards material things, or, as they called them, 
" carnal things," needed some powerful check. It 
was found in their bigotry and superstition. In 
such an age as theirs, when the Reformation broke 
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down all the ordinary restraints of society, and rent 
asunder the golden ties which bound man to the 
Past ; when the Anglican church ended in fire and 
the English monarchy in blood ; when men full of 
piety thanked God for the fire and the bloodshed, 
and felt the wrongs of a thousand years driving 
them almost to madness — what was there to keep 
such men within bounds, and restrain them fi-om 
the wildest license and unbridled anarchy ? Noth- 
ing but Superstition ; nothing short of fear of Hell. 
They broke down the Monarchy; they trod the 
Church under their feet She who had once been 
counted as the queen and mother of society was 
now to be regarded only as the Apocalyptical wo- 
man in scarlet, the mother of abominations, bride 
of the Devil, and queen of Hell. The Old Testa- 
ment wrought on the minds of these men like a 
charm, to stimulate and to soothe. "One day," 
said they, " is made holy by God ; in it shall no 
work be done by man or beast, or thing inanimate. 
On that day all must attend church as an act of 
rehgion." Here, then, was a bar extending across 
the stream of worldhness, filling one seventh part 
of its channel, wide and deep, and wonderfully in- 
terrupting its whelming tide. I admire at the di- 
vine skill which compounds the gasses in the air ; 
which balances centripetal and centrifugal forces 
into harmonious proportions, — those fair ellipses 
in the unseen air; but still more marvellous is that 
same skill, diviner now, which compounds the folly 
and the wisdom of mankind ; balances centripetal 
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and centrifugal forces here — stilling the noise of 
kings and the tumult of the people, making their 
wrath to serve him, and the remnant thereof re- 
straining for ever. 

On Sunday master and man, the slave stolen 
from the wilderness, the servant — a Christian man 
bought from some Christian conqueror, — must 
cease from their work. Did the covetous, the cmel, 
the strong, oppress the weak for six days, the Sab- 
bath said, " Hitherto shalt thou come but no further.^' 
Thef servant was free from his master, and the 
weary was at rest The plough stood still in the 
furrow ; the sheaf lay neglected in the field ; the 
horse and the ox enjoyed their masters' Sabbath of 
rest, all heedless of the di\dne decrees, of election 
or reprobation, yet not the less watched over by 
that dear Providence which numbered the hairs of 
the head and overruled the falling of a sparrow — 
for the sparrow's good. All must attend church — 
master ajid man, rich and poor, oppressor and op- 
pressed ; good things and great things got read out 
of the Bible, — it was the Book of the People — the 
New Testament, written in the interest of all man- 
kind, with special emphasis laid on the Rights of 
the weak and the Duties of the strong. Good 
things got said in sermon and in prayer. The 
speakers must think, the hearers think, as well as 
tremble. Begin to think in a circle narrow as a 
lady's ring, or the Assembly's Catechism, you will 
think out ; for thought, like all movement, tends to 
the right line. Calvinism has always bred think- 
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ers, and when barbarism was "the first danger" 
was perhaps the only thing which could do it 
Calvinism, too, has always shown itself in favor of 
popular liberty to a certain degree, and though it 
stops far short of the mark, yet goes far beyond the 
Catholic or Episcopalian. 

Sunday, thus enforced by superstition, has yet 
been the Education-day of New England; the 
national school-time for the culture of man's high- 
est powers; therein have the Clergy been our 
Educators, and done a vast service which mankind 
will not soon forget It was good seed they sowed 
on this soil of the new world ; the harvest is proof 
of that They builded wiser than they knew. 
Their unconscious hands constructed the thought 
of God. But their superstition and bigotry did 
much to preserve church and clergy to us ; much 
also to educate and develop the highest powers 
of man. But for that superstition we might have 
seen the same anarchy, the same unbridled license 
in the seventeenth century, which we saiw in the 
eighteenth, as a consequence of a similar revolu- 
tion, a similar reaction ; only it would have been 
carried out with the intensity of that most mascu- 
line and earnest race of men. How much further 
English atrocities would have gone than the 
French did go; how long it would have taken 
mankind, by their proper motion, to reascend from 
a fall so adverse and so low — I cannot telL I 
see what saved them from the plunge. 

Trae, the Sunday was not what it should be. 
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more than the week ; Preaching was not what it 
should be^ more than practice, Btit without that 
Sunday, and without that Preachmg, New England 
would have been a quite different land ; America 
another nation altogether ; the world by no means 
so far advanced as now. New England with her 
descendants has always been the superior portion 
of America. I flatter no man's prejudicCj but speak 
a plain truth. She is superior in mtelligence, in 
morality — that is too plam for proof The prime 
cause of that superiority must be sought in the 
character of the fathers of New England ; but a 
secondarj^ and most powerful cause is to be found 
also in those two institutions — Sunday and 
Preaching. Wliy is it that all great movements, 
from the American Revolution down to Anti-slav- 
ery, have begim here ? Why is it that Education- 
societies, Missionary-societies, Bible-societies^ and 
all the movements for the advance of mankind, 
begin here ? Why, 't is no more an accident than 
the rising of the tide. Find much of the cause 
in the superior character, and therefore in the 
superior aims of the forefatliers, much also will 
be found due to this: — once in the week they 
paused from all work ; they thought of their God, 
who had delivered them from the iron house and 
yoke of bondage ; they listened to the words of 
able men exhorting them to Justice^ Piety^ and a 
heavenly walk with God ; they trembled at fear of 
Hell; they rejoiced at hope of Heaven, The 
church — noj the *' Meeting- House '* — was the 
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common property of all ; the minister the common 
friend. The slave looked up to him; the chief- 
magistrate dared not look down on him. There 
was not then a church for the Rich and a chapel 
for the Poor ; the Rich and the Poor met together, 
for one God was the maker of them all — their 
Father, too ; they had one Gospel, one Redeemer, 
— their Brother not less than their God; they jour- 
neyed toward the same heaven, which had but 
one entrance for great and little ; they prayed all 
the same prayer. The effect of this socialism of 
religion is seldom noticed ; so we walk on moist 
earth, not thinking that we tread on the thunder- 
cloud and the lightning. But it is not in human 
nature for men of intense religious activity to meet 
in the same church, sing the same psalm, pray the 
same prayer, partake the same elements of com- 
munion, and not be touched with compassion — 
each for all, and all for each. The same causes 
which built up religion in New England built up 
Democracy along with it. Is it not easy to see the 
cause which made the rich men of New England 
the most benevolent of rich men; gave them their 
character for generosity and public spirit — yes, for 
eminent humanity ? The acorn is not more obvi- 
ously the parent of the oak than those two institu- 
tions of New England the parent of such mascu- 
line virtues as distinguish her sona 

Regarded merely as a day of rest from labor, the 
Sunday has been of great value to us. Considering 
the intense character of the nation, our tendency 
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to material things, aad our restless love of work, it 
seems as if a Moses of the nineteenth ccntujy, 
legislating for us, would enact two rest-days in the 
week, rather than one. It is a good thing tliat a 
man once a week rests from his work, arrays him- 
self in clean garments, and is at rest 

Regarded in its other aspects, Sunday has aided 
the intellectual culture of the people to a degree 
not often appreciated. To many a man, yes, to 
most men, it is their only reading day, and tliey 
will read " secular " books, spite of the clerical ad- 
monition* Many a poor boy in New Enghuid, who 
has toiled all the week, and would gladly have 
studied all the night, did not obstinate Nature for- 
bid, has studied stealthily all Sunday, not Jeremiah 
and the prophets, but Homer and the mathematics, 
and risen at length to eminence amongst cultivated 
men ; — he has to thank the Sunday for the begin- 
nings of that manly grov^i. 

The moral and religious effect of the day is yet 
more important One seventh part of the time 
was to be devoted to moral and religious culture. 
The clergy watched diligently over Suuday, as 
their own day. Work was then the accident ; re- 
ligion was the business. Every thing with us be- 
comes earnest; Sunday as earnest as the week. It 
must not be spent idly. Perhaps no body of cler- 
gymenj for two hundred years^ on the whole, were 
ever so wakeful and active as the American. They 
also are earnest and fall of intensity, especially in 
the more serious sects. I think I am not very su- 
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perstitious ; not often inclined to lean on my fa- 
ther's staff rather than walk on my own feet ; not 
over much accustomed to take things on trust be- 
cause they have been trusted to all along : but I 
must confess that I see a vast amount of good 
achieved by the aid of these two institutions, the 
Sunday and Preaching, which could not have been 
done without them. I know I have my preju- 
dices ; I love the Sunday ; a professional bias may 
warp me aside, for I am a preacher — the pulpit is 
my joy and my throne. Judge you how far my 
profession and my prejudice have led me astray in 
estimating the value of the Sunday, its preaching, 
and the good they have achieved for us in New 
England. I know what superstition, what bigotry, 
has been connected with both ; I know it has kept 
grim and terrible guard about these institutions. 
I look upon that superstition and bigotry as on the 
old New England guns which were fought with in 
the Indian wars, the French wars, and the Revolu- 
tion ; — things that did service when men knew not 
how to defend what they valued most with better 
tools and more Christian. I look on both with the 
same melancholy veneration, but honor them the 
more that now they are old, battered, unfit for use 
and covered with rust. I would respectfully hang 
them up, superstition and the musket, side by side ; 
honorable, but harmless, with their muzzles down, 
and pray God it might never be my lot to handle 
such ungodly weapons, though in a cause never so 
humane and holy. 
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Let us look a little at the ill effects of these no- 
tions of the Sunday and the observance which 
they led to. It is thought an act of religion to at- 
tend church and give a mere bodily presence there. 
Hence the minister often reUes on this circum- 
stance to bring his audience together; preaches 
sermons on the duty of going to church, while m- 
genuous boys blush for his weakness, and ask, 
"Were it not better to rely on your goodness, your 
piety, your wisdom; on your superior abiUty to 
teach men — even on your eloquence — rather than 
tell them it is an act of religion to come and hear 
you, when both they and you are painfully con- 
scious that they are thereby made no wiser, no 
better, nor more Christian?" This notion is a 
dangerous one for the clergyman. It flatters his 
pride and encourages his sloth. It bUnds him to 
his own defects, and leads him to attribute his 
empty benches to the perverseness of human na- 
ture and the carnal heart, which a few snow-flakes 
can frighten from his church ; while a storm will 
not keep them from a lecture on science or litera- 
ture. No doubt it is a man's duty to seek all op- 
portunities of becoming wiser and better. So far 
as church-going helps that work, so far is it a duty. 
But to count it in itself, irrespective of its conse- 
quences, an act of religion, is to commit a danger- 
ous error, which has proved fatal to many a man's 
growth in goodness and piety. Let us look to the 
end, not merely at the means. 

This notion has also a bad effect on the hearera 
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It is thought an act of religion to attend church, 
whether you are edified or not by sermon, by 
psalm, or prayer ; an act of religion, though you 
could more profitably spend the time in your own 
closet at home, or with your own thoughts in the 
fields. Of course, then, he who attends once a 
day is thought Christian to a certain degree; if 
twice, more so ; if thrice, why that denotes an ad- 
ditional amount of growth in grace. In this way 
the day is often spent in a continual round of 
meetings. Sermon follows sermon ; prayer treads 
upon the footsteps of prayer; psalm effaces psalm, 
till morning, afternoon, evening, all are gone. The 
Sunday is ended and over; the man is tired — but 
has he been profited and made better thereby? 
The sermons and the prayers have cancelled one 
another — heard and forgot They were too nu- 
merous to remember or produce their effect. So 
on a summer's lake, as the winds loiter and then 
pass by, ripple follows ripple, and wave succeeds 
to wave, yet the next day the wind has ceased and 
the unstable water bears no trace left there by all 
the blowings of the former day, but bares its incon- 
tinent bosom to the frailest and most fleeting 
clouds. 

Another ill effect follows from regarding attend- 
ance at church as an act of religion in itself: — It 
is forgotten that a man cannot teach what he does 
not know. If you have more manhood than I, 
more religion ; if you are the more humane and 
the more divine — it is idle for me to try and teadi 
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you divinity and humanity ; idle in you to make 
believe you are taught The less must learn of the 
greater, not the greater directly of the less. It 
is too often forgotten by the preacher that his hear- 
ers may be capable of teaching him ; that he can- 
not fill them out of an emptiness, but a fulness. 
Hence, it comes to pass that no one, how advanced 
soever, is allowed to graduate, so to say, from the 
church. Perhaps it may do a great man — mature 
in Christianity — good to sit down with his fellows 
and hear a little man talk who knows nothing of 
religion ; it may increase his sympathy with man- 
kind ; it can hardly be an act of religion to such a 
man so advanced in his goodness and piety ; per- 
haps not the best use he could make of the hour. 

The current opinion hinders social tendencies. 
A man must not meet with friend and neighbour, 
or if he does, he must talk with bated breath, with 
ghostly countenance, and of a ghostly theme. 
From this abuse of the Sunday comes much of the 
cold and unsocial character which strangers charge 
us with. As things now go there are many who 
have no opportunity for social intercourse except 
the hours of the Sunday. Then it is forbidden 
them. So they suffer and lose*much of the charm 
of life ; become ungenial, unsocial, stiff, and hard 
and cold. 

This notion hinders men, also, from intellectual 
culture. They must read no book but one profess- 
edly reUgious. Such works are commonly poor 
and dull ; written mainly by men of Uttle abiUty, 
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of little breadth of view ; not written in the inter- 
est of mankind, but only of a sect — the Calvin- 
ists or Unitarians. A good man groans when he 
looks over the immense piles of sectarian books 
written with good motives, and read with the most 
devout of intentions, but which produce their best 
effect when they lead only to sleep. Yet it is 
commonly taught that it is religion to spend a part 
of Sunday in reading such works, in listening, or 
in trying to listen, or in affecting to try and listen, to 
the most watery sermons, while it is wicked to read 
some "secular" book, philosophy, history, poem, 
or tale, which expands the mind and warms the 
heart. Our poor but wisdom-seeking boy must 
read his Homer only by stealth. There are many 
men who have no time for intellectual pursuits^ 
none for reading, except on Sunday. It is cruel to 
tell them they shall read none but sectarian books 
or Usfen only to sectarian words. 

But there are other evils yet. These notions and 
the corresponding practice tend to make religion 
external, consisting in obedience to form, in com- 
pliance with custom ; while religion is and can be 
only piety and goqjlness, love to Grod and love to 
man. To keep the Sunday idle, to attend church, 
is not being religious. It is easy to do that ; easy 
to stop there, and then to look at real, manly saints^ 
who live in the odor of sanctity, whose sentiment 
is a prayer, their deeds religion, and their whole 
life a perpetual communion with God, and say, 
" infidel ! unbeliever." Then, as one day is^ devot- 
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ed to religion, it is thought that is enough; that 
reUgion has no more business in the world than the 
world in religion. So a division is made of the 
territory of mortal life, in wMch partition Worldli- 
ness has six days, while poor EeUgion has only the 
Sunday, and content with her own limits, feels no 
salient wish to absorb or annex the week! It is 
painful to see this abuse of an institution so noble. 
No commonness of its occurrence renders it less 
painful. It is painful to be told that men of the 
most scrupulous sects on Sunday, are in the week 
the least scrupulous of men ! 

But even in religious matters it is thought all 
things which pertain directly to the reUgious wel- 
fare of men are not proper to be discussed on 
Sunday, One must not preach agamst Intemper- 
ance, against Slavery, against War, on Sunday, It 
is not " evangelicar' ; not preacliing the gospel 
Yet it is thought proper to preach on total deprav* 
ity, on eternal damnation; to show that God will 
damn for ever the majority of mankind ; that the 
Apostle Peter was a Unitarian. The Sunday is not 
the time, the Pulpit not tiie place, Preaching not the 
instnimentj wherewith to oppose the monstrous 
sins of our day, and secure Education, Temper- 
ance, Peace, Freedom, for mankind. It is not 
evangelical, not Christianj to do that of a Sunday ! 
Yet wonderful to say, it is not thought very wicked 
to hold a political caucus on Sunday for the merest 
party purposes ; not wicked at all to work all day 
at the NavyTards in fitting out vessels, if they 
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are only vessels of war ; not at all wicked to toil 
all Sunday, if it is only in aiming to kill men in 
regular battle. Theological newspapers can ex- 
pend their cheap censure on a member of Con- 
gress for writing a letter on Sunday, yet have no 
word of fault to find with the order which sets 
hundreds to work on Sunday in preparing arma- 
ments of war ; not a word against the war which 
sets men to butcher their Christian brothers on the 
day which Christians celebrate as the anniversary 
of Christ's triumph over death! These things 
show that we have not yet arrived at the most 
profitable and Christian mode of using the Sun- 
day ; and when I consider these abuses I wonder 
not that the cry of "Infidel" is met by the unchris- 
tian taunt, yet more deserved and biting, " Thou 
Hypocrite"; I wonder not that some men say, 
" Let us away with the Sunday altogether ; and if 
we have no place for rest, we will have none for 
hypocrisy." 

The efforts honestly made by good and honest 
men, to Judaize the day still more ; to revive the 
sterner features of ancient worship ; to put a yoke 
on us which neither we nor our fathers could 
bear ; to transform the Christian Sunday into the 
Jewish Sabbath — must lead to a terrible reaction. 
Abuse on the one side will be met by abuse on 
the other ; despotic asceticism by license ; Juda- 
ism by Heathenism. Superstition is the mother 
of Denial Men will scorn the Sunday; abuse 
its timely rest Its hours that may be devoted to 
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man's highest mterests will be prostituted to low 

aimSj Ujiu WOridUllt'>> mriki/ an unurukrti >vVri-p 

from one end of the month to the other ; and then 
it will take years of toil before mankind can get 
back and secure the blessings now placed within 
an easy reach. I put it to you^ men whose heads 
time has crowned with white, or sprinkled with a 
sober gray, if you would deem it salutar)^ to en- 
force on your grandchildren the Sabbath austerities 
which your parents imposed on you ? In your 
youth was the Sunday a welcome day ; a genial 
day; or only wearisome and sour? Was Religion, 
dressed in her Sabbath dress, a welcome guest; 
was she lovely and to be desired? Your faces 
answer. Let ns profit by your experience. 

How can we make the Sunday yet more valua- 
ble ? If we abandon the superstitious notions 
respecting its origin and original design, the evils 
that have hitherto hindered its use will soon perish 
of themselves. They all grow out of that root If 
men are not driven into a reaction by pretensions 
for the Sunday which facts will not warrant ; if un- 
reasonable austerities are not forced upon them in 
the name of the law, and the name of God; there 
is no danger in our day that men will abandon an 
institution which already has done so much service 
to mankind Let Sunday and Preaching stand 
on their own merits, and they will encounter no 
more opposition than the Common School and the 
work days of the week. Then men will be ready 
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enough to appropriate the Sunday to the highest 
objects they know and can appreciate. Tell men 
the Sunday is made for man, and they will use it 
for its highest use. Tell them man is made for it, 
and they will war on it as a tyrant. I should be 
sorry to see the Sunday devoted to common work ; 
sorry to hear the clatter of a mill, or the rattle of 
the wheels of business on that day. I look with 
pain on men engaged needlessly in work on that 
day ; not with the pain of wounded superstition, 
but a deeper regret I" would not water my garden 
with perfumes when common water was at hand. 
We shall always have work enough in America ; 
hand-work, and head-work, for common purposes. 
There is danger that we shall not have enough of 
rest, of intellectual cultivation, of refinement, of 
social intercourse ; that our time shall be too much 
devoted to the lower interests of life — to the 
means of Uving, and not the end. 

I would not consider it an act of rehgion to 
attend church: only a good thing to go there 
when the way of improvement leads through it ; 
when you are made wiser and better by being 
there. I am pained to see a man spend the whole 
of a Sunday in going to church, — and forgetting 
himself in getting acquainted with the words of 
the preachers. I think most intelligent hearers, 
and most intelligent and Christian preachers, will 
confess that two sermons are better than three, and 
one is better than two. One need only look at 
the afternoon face of a congregation in the city, to 
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be satidfied of this. If one half the day were 
devoted to public worship, the other half might be 
free for private studies of men at home, for private 
devotion, for social relaxation, for intercourse with 
one's own family and friends. Then Sunday after- 
noon and evening would afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for meetings for the promotion of the great 
humane movements of the day, which some would 
think not evangelical enough to be treated of in 
the morning. Would it be inconsistent with the 
great purposes of the day, inconsistent with Chris- 
tianity, to have lectures on science, literature, and 
similar subjects delivered then ? I do not believe 
the CathoUc custom of spending the Sunday after- 
noon in England, before the Reformation, was a 
good one. It diverted men from the higher end 
to the lower. I cannot think that here and now 
we need amusement so much as society, instruc- 
tion, refinement, and devotion. Yet it seems to 
me unwise to restrain the innocent sports of chil- 
dren of a Sunday, to the same degree that our 
fathers did— to make Sunday to them a day of 
gloom and sadness. Thoughtful parents are now 
much troubled in this matter ; they caimot enforce 
the old discipline, so disastrous to themselves ; they 
fear to trust their own sense of what is right ; — 
SO) perhaps, get the ill of both schemes, and the 
good of neither. There are in Boston about thirty 
thousand CathoUcs, twenty-five thousand of them, 
probably, too ignorant to read with pleasure or 
profit any book. At home, amusement formed a 
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part of their Sunday service ; it was a part of their 
religion to make a festive use of Sunday afternoon. 
What shall they do ? Is it Christian in us by stat- 
ute to interdict them from their recreation ? With 
the exception of children and these most ignorant 
persons, it does not appear that there is any class 
amongst us who need any part of the Sunday for 
sport 

I am not one of those who wish "to give up the 
Sunday ", if indeed there be such men amongst 
us ; I would make it yet more useful and profit- 
able. I would remove from it the superstition and 
the bigotry which have so long been connected 
with it ; I would use it freely, as a Christian not 
enslaved by the letter of Judaism, but made free 
by an obedience to the Law of the Spirit of Life. 
I would use the Sunday for Religion in the wide 
sense of that word ; use it to promote Piety and 
Goodness, for humanity, for science, for letters, for 
society. I would not abuse it by impudent Ucense 
on the one hand, nor by slavish superstition on the 
other. We can easily escape the evils which come 
of the old abuse ; can make the Sunday ten times 
more valuable than it is even now ; can employ it 
for all the highest interests of mankind, and fear 
no reaction into libertinism. 

The Sunday is made for man, as are all other 
days ; not man for the Sunday. Let us use it, then, 
not consuming its hours in a Jewish observance ; 
not devote it to the lower necessities of life, but 
the higher ; not squander it in idleness^ sloth, fri- 
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volity, or sleep ; let us use it for the body's rest, for 
the mind's culture, for head and heart and souL 

Men and women, you have received the Sunday 
from your fathers, as a day to be devoted to the 
highest interests of man. It has done great service 
for them and for you. But it has come down 
accompanied with superstition which robs it of 
half its value. It is easy for you to make the day 
far more profitable to yourselves than it ever was 
to your fathers ; easy to divest it of all bigotry, to 
free it from all oldness of the letter ; easy to leave 
it for your children an institution which shall bless 
them for ages yet to come : or it is easy to bind on 
their necks unnatural restraints; to impose on 
their conscience and understanding absurdities 
which at last they must repel with scom and con- 
tempt It is in your hands to make the Sunday 
Jewish or Christian. 
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